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2HE FUNNY TALE OF 


BUBBLES AND THE BOY 
being 


THE PENULTIMATE ADVENTURE 
OF MR. MATTHEW SUMNER 


Introduction 


NUMBER of adventures that befell 
Mr. Matthew Sumner in his search after 
what made the Sphinx smile have already 
been recorded in “ The Pilgrim of a Smile.” 
One adventute, however—namely, that 
which took place before his visit to Capri— 
was not recorded in that book. Partly 
because its inclusion would have unduly 
prolonged the narrative ; partly because this 
episode was of so macabre a nature as might 
have deterred some readers from a right 

acceptance of Mr. Sumnet’s unhappy tale. 
But some little time has now passed since 
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Mr. Matthew Sumnet’s pilgrimage was made 
public ; and it seems a pity that a little more 
light should not be thrown upon those 
strange events. 

So this—the last but one—of Mr. Sumnet’s 
adventures is herewith made public, in the 
hope that such friends as he has already made 
may, in reading it, still better understand his 
fate. 


THE PENULTIMATE 
ADVENTURE 


Being a hitherto unpublished adventure of 
Mr. Matthew Sumner in his research into 
the causation of a smile 


HE sun shone hotly above the narrow 
valley and the still air was heavy with 
the smell of flowers: of water-mint and of 
wild-thyme. The clear water bubbled about 
and above the pebbles in the bed of the 
stream so quietly as to be hardly heard; or 
here and there splashed over a miniature 
precipice in a pigmy water-fall, which awoke 
echoes big enough to drown the murmuring 
of many bees. 
The stream ran, for the most part, among 
a tangle of reeds and water-herbs, though 
sometimes it broadened to shallows edged 
with mint and overgrown with water-cress, 
and sometimes it narrowed, across a granite 
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outcrop, into a chasm a foot wide through 
which the water raced and tumbled in its 
hurty to reach the sea. 

The flowers were alive with butterflies : 
with admirals and peacocks and painted 
ladies, and every now and then a green or 
blue dragon-fly shot past one on its journey 
up or down stream like some swift airplane 
of the inse& world. 

The stream and the small valley in the 
moots through which it ran were full of life, 
or tather of small live things, this sunny 
afternoon in mid-August. Wherever a slab 
of granite rock pushed its way up out of the 
heather or out of the herbage at the stream’s 
edge ; ot, indeed, wherever a stone lay bare 
and dry and hot in the sunshine, there the 
little grey lizards lay asleep, to slide off at 
inconceivable speed into the grass or nearest 
crevice at the sound of human footsteps. 
Further away to the west, the sea-gulls 
whirled in untiring circles; but in these 
upper reaches of the stream their clamour 
was not heard. Of birds, a lark alone hung 
so high up in the air as to be but a speck to 
the observer and sang lustily; and above 
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that, so high that it was invisible not only to 
Mr. Matthew Sumner but to the lark also, 
there hung a hawk, patient, watchful and 
silent, waiting for the moment when it 
should drop down upon its prey, like a bolt 
from God. But of this Matthew Sumner 
knew nothing: he was simply pleased with 
so many flowers and quick lizards and a lark 
singing and running water and the hot sun- 
shine; and over all other things, he was 
pleased to be alone in a place that was so 
beautiful and which was only known to him. 
It was not to be supposed that this small 
stream which started in a peaty basin on the 
moots and ran westward for five miles to the 
sea was unknown to man, or that Mr. 
Matthew Sumner was herein treading an 
untrodden path. There were beaten tracks 
about the place; and shepherds and fisher- 
men and farm hands must, at times, have 
crossed this gully from Polfechan to Zana 
Dhu, and the little harbour at Quillan Cove, 
or from Rahone to Plickett’s Farm, or from 
Gweel to Teneriffe; but these were rare 
visitors, passers-by only, men of business, 
intent on other matters than discovery : 
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peasant travellers from one place to another 
without wish to stay in the place in order to 
seatch out new beauties, to examine, or to 
explore. 

So Matthew Sumner very tightly felt 
something of the thrill of delight of the 
pioneer as he tracked the stream running 
westwatds to the sea. If he was wrong— 
and, of course, he was wrong in so childish 
an assumption—he must yet be forgiven for 
a self-deception which is of so little hurt to 
othets, so innocent in nature, and which 
argues so pleasing a simplicity of mind. 

He made his way slowly and circuitously 
—for he followed the stream’s edge without 
cutting off any corners—towards the sea. 
Presently he came to a part of the stream 
where the banks were overgrown with alder 
bushes ; so thickly overgrown that he could 
not push his way through them. He had to 
walk outside and around these ; and when, 
some four hundred yards further on, he came 
in again to the stream’s edge, the crystal 
water, bubbling over the pebbles, offered so 
great an invitation that he threw himself flat 
upon the ground and, with his head drooping 
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over the bank, lapped up the cool water like 
any other animal that had left its lair and 
come down to the stream to drink. And 
though this way of drinking is not easy and 
is, at the best, a clumsy achievement in 
humans (who have forgotten how to do it 
through so many evolutionary years), yet 
Matthew Sumner enjoyed hugely the attempt 
and vowed that the rarest vintages contained 
in the frailest glass were no better than this 
tiver water gulped up noisily and running 
off in a trickle from the point of his beard as 
he lifted himself up on his two hands. 
Refreshed in body by these cool draughts, 
and so also, of this effect, in mind, Mr. 
Matthew Sumner walked on. 

As the stream neared the sea, the nature of 
the valley in which it ran changed. The 
teeds and water-herbs and the small alder 
bushes had given way to heather and patches 
‘of grass, and these in time turned to stony 
gtound, and presently the stony ground 
grew morte and mote stony, until it became 
tock, and with these changes the gradient 
became steeper. 

At last, at the head of the cove, the stream 
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became but a series of pools and small 
waterfalls and rapids over the bare rocks. 
For some little time, Sumner stood watching 
these Niagaras in little. He threw a twig 
into one of the pools. For some moments 
the twig appeared hardly to move, until 
very slowly it began to precess around the 
pond—very, very slowly at first, but yet 
with an increasing pace—until at last it 
came opposite the head of the waterfall, 
when it shot out and over with the most 
amazing suddenness to appear, an instant 
afterwards, floating upon the still surface of 
the pool below. 

Mr. Matthew Sumner watched half a 
dozen pieces of stick thus swept away and 
then, with a sigh (for there was a hint of 
fatality in these exercises), he walked on and 
down into the cove. 

The sun was by now low upon the 
horizon: a ball of fire centred between the 
two cliffs that towered, black and menacing, 
on either side into the sky. The sea lay as 
a sheet of metal heated seven times in the 
fire and the sand below him was powdered 
gold, and the huge boulders upon which he 
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Stood might have been (perhaps they were) 
antediluvian monsters turned into stone by 
some sotcetess of great power and of pity 
for the weak, when the world was yet young. 

The notion grew in the mind of Matthew 
Sumner that this was not England, nor, 
indeed, was it part of any country on the 
habitable globe. It was Fairyland. It was a 
magic strand that bordered an enchanted 
main. For like all honestly-minded grown- 
ups, Mr. Matthew Sumner was still a child. 
He was conscious of that particular and 
delectable feeling that from now onwards 
anything might happen: that to step down 
from the black rocks on which he stood 
stating into the sun, which had already 
become a strange sun with something odd 
and wrong about it, on to the white sand, 
which had changed from gold to silver as he 
looked at it, was an adventure and a chal- 
lenge, like stepping down into the arena 
into which lions were about to be loosed. 
For all he knew to the contrary, lions, or 
something much worse than lions—toads as 
big as houses with men’s heads or men as 
small as ninepins with the heads of toads— 
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were behind the high barrier of rock that 
lay half-way across the entrance to the cove, 
black and sinister upon the white sand. 

Mr. Matthew Sumner was not a brave 
man: he was much too imaginative to be 
brave ; but he had a quality that was much 
mote potent to overcome fear than bravery— 
curiosity. He wanted very badly to see 
what was behind those rocks. The longer 
he stood hesitant a hundred feet above the 
sand on the top of a mammoth rock or a 
rock mammoth—he was not certain which 
it was—the more certain he became of some- 
thing untoward behind that screen, and the 
more wishful he grew of seeing what it was. 
He scrambled down from his rock and 
reached the sand. 

The black barrier Stood out from the cliff 
face some fifty yards in front of him. He 
paced those fifty yards, like Agag, delicately. 
He was now in the deep shadow of the rock. 
He walked slowly around its edge and stood 
suddenly still, blinking as he stepped out 
into the glare of the dying sun. He looked 
fearfully about him; but on the stretch of 
white sand there were no inhuman monsters, 
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no ogre asleep, no pigmies with pippin faces, 
but only the most innocent and comfortable 
and commonplace thing in the world, a 
kettle supported upon two stones. 

It was a cheap iron kettle, very black and 
grimy. Beneath it and between two 
blackened stones lay the ashes and charred 
remains of a wood fite. No one, however 
timid, need be frightened at a tea-kettle ; 
nor was Matthew Sumner, but he took, at 
once, a dislike to that kettle, far greater, he 
felt sure, than he would have taken to any- 
thing else he expected to see—toadmen, or 
Leprechauns, sea-devils or Leviathan him- 
self. He walked slowly across the sand 
towards the kettle, and, as he looked about 
him with more care, he saw, further back 
and under the shelter of the cliff, a small 
tent. 

It was a vety small tent; simply one ply 
of canvas drawn across a ridge pole and 
large enough to accommodate one sleeper. 
Against his better judgment, Mr. Matthew 
Sumner walked up to the tent; he saw no 
sion of itsowner. He peepedinside, It was 
empty: empty, that is, of any human in- 
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habitant, and bare except for a pile of 
blankets and a soap box on which stood a 
sponge, some soap, a razor, a shaving brush 
and a small round enamelled iron basin. 
On the blankets, that lay in an untidy heap 
on the sand, were thrown two or three 
books. Mr. Matthew Sumner stood for 
nearly half a minute gazing upon the untidy 
litter in the little tent. For half a minute 
he fought gallantly with a temptation, the 
which he knew beforehand he would be 
unable to resist. Then, with a sigh and a 
half-smile at his own weakness, he stooped 
and picked up one of the books that lay upon 
the blankets. It was a cheap edition of The 
Golden Age. Matthew Sumner laid it down 
again gently on the rough erey blanket. 

At first he had felt angry in seeing signs 
of human occupation in this, his particular 
territory. The sight of the iron kettle and 
the tent in this sacred place had pained him, 
But The Golden Age had been balm to the 
wound. He began to feel that a man who 
could live in so rude a tent in this deserted 
spot, boiling for himself a little water 
between two stones, and reading Kenneth 
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Grahame, was a man after his own heart, 
and his presence here was in no sense a 
sactilege, as the presence of so many other 
folk might easily have been. He picked up 
another of the books. It was a pocket 
Horace—a duodecimo volume published in 
Florence by Barbéra. Mr. Matthew Sumner 
began to like the owner of this small library 
more than ever. A man who lived in a tent 
on the seashore and read The Golden Age 
must at least be an agreeable body ; but one 
who tead Horace also in his tetreat must, so 
Sumner thought, be a man whose company 
should be worth cultivating ; whose mind 
must be so equally compounded of a child- 
like simplicity of mind and a kindly and 
Horatian wisdom as to be very rate in this 
ptagmatic—for so Sumner liked best to 
damn it—in this pragmatic age. He began 
to picture this man in his mind. Not a 
young man, he would believe: nor an old 
man: the manner of living at least forbade 
that : he would suppose him to be a man of 
forty or perhaps forty-five years of age—a 
few yeats older than himself: at just that 
age when experience has no new spectacle 
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to offer and the will can no longer be 
Stampeded by any artifice of passion of 
regret, and the years have not yet stolen away 
any strength in performance, nor has the 
daybreak withheld its promise, nor have the 
hours become wearisome, nor the darkness 
without light. 

He would further imagine him to be fair 
and tall: with a sandy moustache and grey 
eyes. His forehead would be a high one and 
his hair receding from the temples. He 
would be clad in a khaki shirt and grey 
flannel trousers, and he would wear no hat. 
He would be a man in the world, but not of © 
it; or a man of the world and yet not in it: 
ot, tather, he would be both these con- 
flicting things as the mood held him. His 
speech would be slow and gentle: a little 
hesitant and a little academic. He would, 
so Mr. Sumner imagined, compare himself 
humorously to Thoreau, with a disclaimer of 
any tenunciatory virtues. He would smoke 
a briar pipe, and be unready to opinion on 
any controversial matter. 

With such a man so clearly and agreeably 
presented in his mind, Mr. Matthew Sumner 
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put down the Horace and picked up the 
third and last book that lay on the blankets. 
He held the book in his hand and stared at it 
 Stupidly. It was Wedekind’s Erdgeist. 

Matthew Sumner was bewildered. He 
laid the book back on the blankets with The 
Golden Age and the Horace. His mind was 
a chaos. The picture of the man that he 
had imagined had vanished. No _ other 
picture took its place: it was not possible 
to conceive a type of man who would take 
such a library away with him into holiday 
tetreat. Wedekind alone ; or Wedekind and 
Weininger, say: or Wedekind and Strind- 
berg, or Mirbeau or Artzibashef—these 
together he could have understood and he 
could have imagined very easily the man— 
the young man, he would suppose—who 
brought them away with him to be com- 
panions to him when alone. But Wedekind 
and Horace! Wedekind and The Golden 
Age! Mr. Matthew Sumner gave up any 
attempt to solve the riddle. 

He stated gloomily at the litter lying 
about the tent for some time, lost in thought ; 
and then, remembering that he had no 
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business to be there and that he would be 
hatd put to it to explain away his intrusion 
if the owner of the tent returned, he turned 
suddenly and walked out. He passed the iron 
kettle upon the two stones, and it seemed to 
him that the kettle leered insolently at him as 
he went by: as much as to say: “Now that you 
have poked your nose into somebody else’s 
affairs are you any happier?” Mr. Matthew 
Sumner had to confess that he was not. 

He walked up from the beach and up the 
flowet-grown valley, much occupied with 
his thoughts. He paid no heed to the water- 
falls and the quick lizards and the butterflies 
above the flowers. He was oppressed with 
a sense of evil: and the narrow beach he 
had just left seemed to him like a stage set 
out for AEschylean tragedy ; only there was 
no chorus to explain to him the riddle of the 
hermit and his three books. 

That evening he asked Prout—for he was — 
staying at Teneriffe—if he knew anything of 
the man who lived in the small tent on the 
beach. But the farmer knew little; a very 
little, yet enough to increase Matthew 
Sumner’s interest in the unknown. 
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“No, sit,’ Prout had said, “I ain’t seen 
71m mysel’. He’s been there in his li’l tent, 
maybe a week or more. George, one 0’ my 
hands, has seen ’im, and he ses as ’e thinks 
he’s a little wrong in the head: but then 
George is simple hisel’, and I doan’t go 
much by what he ses.” 

“* How does he live ?”” asked Sumner. 

“He goes over to Quillan most days to 
buy food: old Mrs. Armour, as keeps the 
grocety shop in Quillan, ses as how he eats 
amazin’ lil for a grown man—for he buys 
his food from her; sausidges and biscuits 
and such like—and that she thinks he can’t 
be in good health. He never seems to talk 
to any folk—not so much as a ‘ good-day ’ 
ot a ‘ fine evening ® when you meet ’im. I 
think he must be one of these painter chaps : 
not that Pve heard of ’im ever paintin’ 
anything though.” 

That was about all that Mr. Matthew 
Sumner could find out from Prout, and he 
went to bed still puzzling over the lonely 
dweller on that deserted shore, and later to 
dream of Herr Wedekind and Mr. Kenneth _ 
Grahame at fisticuffs on the sands: a 
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pugilistic contest of great ferocity and several 
rounds’ duration, at which an elderly gentle- 
man in a purple-edged toga and a silk hat, 
in whom Matthew Sumner had no difficulty 
in recognising Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
held the sponge. 
*K * * * 
For three or four days Mr. Matthew 
Sumner limited his wanderings to that part 
of the seashore which is below Teneriffe and 
to the north of the narrow valley, which 
Sumner had christened, whilst he yet ima- 
gined himself to be an explorer in the 
unknown, “ The Valley that has No Name.” 
It must be at least recorded to his credit that 
this was so: for he grew daily more curious 
to meet the young man, who lived alone 
under the cliffs. But he argued, not without 
reason, that one who lived thus and walked 
by himself and talked to no one—not so 
much even as to return the salute of a passing 
peasant, which the commonest courtesy 
should demand—must be very unwilling to 
encounter his fellow-men and anxious to 
pteserve the solitude which he had very 
clearly journeyed to these parts to enjoy. 
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So Matthew Sumner avoided the Valley that 
has No Name and the beach at the end of it, 
and, with the exercise of considerable self- 
control, walked upon the wide stretch of 
sand between Polfechan and the Boecchan 
Saddle or on High Moor, and, once, inland 
among the woods behind Teneriffe almost to 
Ruan. It is peculiar to the human temper 
that to inhibit any action at once strengthens 
the temptation to act, and, moreover, wraps 
about with mystery and romantic charm the 
deed that the actor has, of his own will, 
decided not to do. At another time, and 
with no occasion to order his excursions, 
Sumner would, perhaps, have thought no 
more of the valley and the beach nor wished 
again to walk where he had walked before. 
Not the least delight in a holiday in the wilds 
is to walk always in a new path and so retain 
the illusion of the explorer as well as may be 
in this peopled isle. ‘There was much of the 
suttounding country for Matthew Sumner 
yet to discover. There were tall cliffs to 
climb and caves to be found—smugglets’ 
caves Ofice upon a time: there were many 
beaches to be paced at sunset, when the sand 
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was changed to gold-dust and the sea to 
blood: there were mysterious ponds and 
dew-ponds upon the moors, whose origin 
could not be explained by any theory and by 
whose reedy margin one might hope at any 
time to see Pan himself: a little shadowy, 
perhaps, among the dwarf alders: or, at 
least, to hear his reed-notes plaintive upon 
the evening wind. There were deep pools © 
in the rocks, full of rose and green sea- 
anemones and feathery sea-weeds : wonder- 
ful aquariums which one had to pay no 
entrance fee to see. There were granite 
tors, from the high tops of which one could 
look down upon the world: there were 
cromlech stones on Gwale Tescoe which had 
been soaked with the blood of human 
sacrifice in the Youth of Earth. There were 
woods without paths through them, and so 
dark and thick that one might easily be lost 
within them or be led around in circles by 
elves until one fell down dead of hunger and 
fatigue. 

But Mr. Matthew Sumner found no won- — 
der or mystery in all these things: forall the 
magic that he would at other times have 
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found everywhere around him was centred 
_in a natrow beach that lay in the cleft of the 
cliffs at the bottom of the Valley that has No 
Name, and into which he might not venture 
at the peril of being discourteous to the 
unknown who dwelt there alone. 

On the fifth day from his discovery of the 
small tent under the cliff, Sumner made—as 
many better men have made—a compromise 
with his conscience. If, he argued to him- 
self, it were unmannerly to walk down the 
valley and on to the beach, in which the 
hermit lived, he might at least cross the 
valley in its upper part and climb down to 
the sea at some place beyond the hermitage. 
A hermit, however much a misanthrope, 
could hardly feel injured at a man passing 
within a mile of his habitation, or if he met 
him at that distance away he could hardly 
accuse him of a trespass upon his domain or 
of a spying out of his solitude. 

So, upon one very sunny morning when 
there was no cloud in the sky and no wind 
even to stir the thinnest and tallest bent upon 
the cliff’s edge, Mr. Matthew Sumner crossed 
the Valley that has No Name a little above 
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the spot where the alders grew so thickly 
above the banks of the stream. He stood 
still for a moment, watching the water that 
swirled and eddied along the narrow channel 
—for the stream was here only some two feet 
across, and the gradient was steep—on its 
way to the wider and quieter reaches among 
the reeds and alders below. A quaint 
notion occurred to him of writing a message : 
a message of the kind that one reads in the 
Personal Column of The Times : something 
of this sort, for instance: ‘‘ Tent-dweller. 
Will he meet another who is also alone ? 
Enquirer.” 

Or why not an Horatian tag ? 

** Exul— Patrie quis exsul 
se quoque fugit ?’ Alter exul.” 

But perhaps he would suspect the viola- 
tion of his library? Some such message, 
put inside a medicine bottle, carefully corked 
up and dropped into this swiftly-running 
Stream, would in time, surely, be carried 
down to the beach and be washed up upon 
the sand before the exile’s tent? Or more 
likely the bottle would be caught up in a 
backwater and remain there for all time or 
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until it was picked up by some passing 
herdsman, or perhaps until the winter rains 
flooded the stream in spate and the bottle 
and its message reached the beach long after 
Matthew Sumner had returned to his own 
place and the hermit had foregone his vigils 
and his fasting and the castigation of the 
flesh for common happiness in his own 
place. 

But he had no bottle with him: and, 
moreover, it would hardly be playing the 
game. If human intrusion into his solitude 
was distasteful to his hermit, such a message 
—with the attendant mystery and the greater 
appeal—would necessarily be more un- 
welcome. 

He looked down the valley towards the 
sea. A mile or more away, where the sky 
cut down in a blue wedge between the two 
cliffs, a thin spiral of smoke curled into the 
upper air. That unpleasant kettle was on 
the boil. Or, perhaps—for by now the 
hermit should have long since broken his 
fast—it was a mote interesting ceremony. 
Some teligious tite, perchance ; some sacri- 
fice to the gods peculiar to that place; a 
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burnt offering of which the celebrant alone 
knew the import and the occasion. 

Mr. Matthew Sumner stood gazing at the 
smoke. It would be very easy and com- 
fortable to walk down the valley . . . and 
find out. But it would be more than ever 
churlish to intrude himself at such a moment. 
With considerable effort of will he turned, 
and, jumping across the brook, made his 
way up the side of the valley and southward 
across the moots. 

After he had walked about half a mile in 
this way, he turned sharply to the right and 
made for the coast. In half an hout’s time 
he stood on the cliffs, looking out over the 
sea that lay below him like a great plain of 
polished silver in the hot sunshine. There 
was no way down to the shore from where 
he stood, but about one hundred yards to his 
left the high ground fell away steeply into a 
narrow gully that ran inland for some distance 
and which seemed to promise a not too 
difficult descent to the stretch of sand which 
lay at the base of the cliffs. 

Matthew Sumner walked down into the 
gully, at the end of which the rocks fell 
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away to the sand, vertically, for some two 
hundred feet. But the cliff was broken and 
gave foot-hold and hand-hold to the climber, 
and Sumner was able to teach the sand 
without mishap. 

The stretch of white sand on which he 
Stood was not more than about fifty yards 
in depth; and, when the tide was up, the 
water came within a yard or two of the rock 
wall; as was witnessed by the litter of sea 
weed, scraps of cork and driftwood at his 
feet. On his left, a high ridge of black rock 
tan into the sea, cutting off from his view 
any sight of the coast to the south. To his 
tight, the stretch of sand ran unbroken for 
some quarter of a mile, when it was again 
cut by a rocky promontory, beyond which 
lay the beach where the unknown had 
pitched his tent. 

Matthew Sumner walked to the water’s 
edge. The air was so still and the sea so 
motionless that there were no waves and no 
line of foam marked the meeting of the sea 
and the sand. Only the faintest ripple 
lapped the beach and whispered, so softly as 
to be hardly heard, of its majesty and prowess 
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when the winds blew and the enduring rock 
was broken and great ships were shattered 
and sailor-men drowned. So low was this 
whispering that when Matthew Sumner 
threw a pebble into the water, the splash 
echoed as loudly as though the stone had 
been cast into a stilly pond asleep within the 
hollow of the hills. 

Immediately opposite the spot where 
Sumner stood, a large rock rose out of the 
water. It stood there, a black mass upon 
the silver water, about eighty yards from the 
shore, and Sumner had a quaint notion 
about it that it was not the peak of a sub- 
merged mountain jutting out above the sea, 
but that it floated upon the surface of the 
water and that it had no material base. It 
was not, thought Sumner, so foolish an idea 
after all, for the still water in that bright 
sunlight looked no longer like water, but as 
though it were a sheet of metal; a placque 
of silver or a placque of steel : strong enough 
to bear any rock and firm so that one might 
walk the waters dryshod. 

But as Matthew Sumner thus gave a free 
rein to his most absurd fancies, he began to 
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remember that this after all was water, 
however much it may have looked like 
something else ; and that, on a hot summet’s 
day, after an hour’s walk and so much cliff 
climbing, there is nothing pleasanter than a 
bathe. So, in a very short space of time, a 
pile of clothes lay neatly folded (for he was 
a vety tidy man in these matters) at the foot 
of the cliff, and Matthew Sumner was 
splashing about very happily in the water, in 
high good humour with so fine a day and 
everything about him, and above all with his 
own cleverness in finding so admirable a 
bathing-place. He swam about for a little 
while, aimlessly in small circles, and then, 
as he looked at the great black rock out in 
the sea, he began to think how jolly it would 
be to swim out to it and to climb up on top 
of it and sit there basking in the sun until 
one grew tired of it and ready to dive off 
again into the cool water. 

He struck out vigorously and began to 
swim in the direction of the rock. In a 
quarter of an hout’s time he was treading 
water under its shadow. Above him the 
tock towered to a height of some fifty feet, 
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but the tock face was not perpendicular: it 
was father a succession of ridges and 
miniature terraces and quite easy to climb. 

Sumner pulled himself up out of the water 
on to the rock, and began slowly to climb it. 
Half-way up the rock he turned and looked 
downward upon the water below him. The 
water looked wonderfully clear, and, in the 
shadow thrown by the rock, it was no 
longer of silver, but of a deep green hue as — 
though it had been of emerald or of jade. 
Sumner was tempted to dive from the ledge 
on which he stood once more into the water : 
but thinking that it would be more enjoyable 
to dive from the top of the rock, he con- 
tinued his climb. 

At length he pulled himself up on to the 
flat top of the rock island and stood up 
looking out over the sea. Immediately 
opposite him the nearest land was America ; 
a small matter of three thousand miles away ; _ 
and all that could be seen before him was — 
the blue sky and the silver sea and a dark 
Straight line like a taut string where the two — 
met. He felt triumphant; as the last man 
on the last tock in England; when looking 
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down to examine his rock mote closely, he 
nearly fell off into the sea in his surprise. 
Upon a broad ledge immediately below him 
sat a man. 

He was a young man, and the first thing 
that Sumner saw as he looked down was a 
flaming mop of curly golden hair, each 
single hair of which gleamed in the sunlight 
as though it had been drawn out from the 
purest metallic gold, refined seven times in 
the fire. 

He sat crouched on the rock ledge with 
his back to Sumner. 

His hands were clasped around his knees 
and his head sunk forward between them. 
He was naked; and as Sumner looked -at 
his white skin, shining almost luminously in 
the sunlight, he thought that he had never 
seen human flesh so fair to the sight before ; 
and wondered whether he had haply come 
upon Phebus Apollo himself truant from 
Delos, or if a marble of Praxiteles had here 
been miracled into life by some kindly 
Olympian benefactor to the race of man. 

So immobile was the figure that he might 
well have been graven in marble were it not 
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for the golden head and the soft pigments of 
the skin and the translucency of the ear-lobes, 
through which the bright sunlight almost 
shone. It was no marble man: nor was it 
a cod—uniless, indeed, it was a god cast out 
of Heaven for some impiety and made 
mortal that he might suffer pain and penury 
and the last bitterness of death. 

For the pose of the figure was that of 
despair: of disaster: of submission to the 
decrees of Fate. Although Sumner could 
not see the face, the head and back alone 
wete enough to tell him this. If he was a 
god, he was a fallen god. Sumner was 
about to step back and climb down the tock 
by the way he had come, for he felt that to 
disturb one so sorrowful and alone were to 
be more than brutal, when the young man 
suddenly raised his head, and turning round 
looked up to where Sumner stood just above 
him. 

The young man—or god—might well 
have shown surprise, for he doubtless 
thought himself alone on this rock so far 
out at sea, but he showed none—not by so 
much as the contraction of a muscle: as by — 
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the raising of an eyebrow: as by a gleam 
of light among the dark shadows that veiled 
his eyes. As Matthew Sumner stared into 
those wide blue eyes he felt that the young 
man would have gazed at him as calmly had 
he been headless or a merman or Aphrodite 
herself, risen foam-white from the sea. 

“T beg your pardon,” muttered Sumner, 


Sele. 1 didn’t know you were hete . : . 
that anybody was here. [’m—er—sorty : 
I will go.” 


“Why should you beg my pardon?” 
replied the other slowly. “ Why should you 
be sorry? Why should you go?” 

The young man spoke in a very agreeable 
voice: yet there was a quality, or rather a 
lack of quality, in it, that was disconcerting 
to the hearer. It was dead and mechanical, 
as though the speaker had no interest in what 
he was saying. 

“T thought that—er—you must have 
come here in order to be alone.” 

“ T have been alone,” answered the young 
man, “ for a very long time: so long a time, 
that I have ceased to count the seconds that 
are minutes; the minutes that are hours ; 
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the days that are years. Nor do I know 
that this rock is mote mine than yours, that 
you should apologise for climbing on to it.” 

“ That is kind of you,” murmured Sum- 
Melee DUET. a 

“JT would deem it discourteous in you,” 
continued the other, with more animation 
in his voice than he had hitherto shown, “ if 
you left me so soon to a solitude of which I 
am already weary. ‘There is room for two 
of us on this rock and the sun is warm. Sit 
down and talk to me.” 

Mr. Matthew Sumner climbed down to the 
broad ledge upon which the young man sat. 
The smooth rock was pleasantly warm to 
the touch. The hot sunshine began quickly 
to dry up the salt water that yet glistened on 
his limbs and, sprawling there in great con- 
tentment, Matthew Sumner drew the fresh 
salt sea air into his lungs in great gulps, 
feeling an almost perceptible increase in 
health and strength the while. : 

He looked at his companion mote citcum- 
spectly. The young man had again sunk his 
head forward between his knees in the pose 
so eloquent of despair in which Sumner had 
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first seen him. The beauty of his head and 
body did not belie the beauty of his face: 
the profile was almost Grecian in its regu- 
larity ; and if the hyperctitical might find 
occasion to object to the too-wide eyes, the 
slight mobility of the nose and a perceptible 
weakness about the mouth, yet Matthew 
Sumner vowed he had never before seen so 
beautiful a face. 

But as the young man sat there before 
him, his eyes were full of sorrow and his 
mouth was set with bitterness and three 
small wrinkles kept company with one another 
in the skin of his forehead just above the 
nose. Matthew Sumner wished earnestly 
that he could see the young man smile... . 
He had asked Sumner to talk to him: and, 
after waiting in vain for the other to speak 
first, Sumner said : 

“You live in the tent under the cliff on 
the beach along there ? ” 

The young man nodded. 

Pelt must. be quite jolly,’ continued 
Sumner inanely, “living like that, all by 
oneself, in so charming a spot. With no 
cates and worries—tight away from the 
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world and the stress and turmoil of life and 
the meanness and madness of other human 
beings. « . .at least; for attimes* 

“Yes?” asked the young man, without 
enthusiasm. 

“ Like...... like Thoreau, you knows 
continued Mr. Sumner lamely. 

“No, not like Thoreau: not a bit like 
Thoreau,” said the young man, very vigor- 
ously. 3 

But Mr. Matthew Sumner was not to be 
put out by this little display of temper: in 
fact, he hardly. noticed it. Like most people 
without any social cift, Sumner always found 
it either too difficult or too easy to talk. 
Half a minute earlier he had found it im- 
possible to say anything to this sorrowful and 
beautiful youth. He was now ready to talk 
for quite a long time. He had brought 
Walden away with him. He was under the 
spell of his theme. He felt able to talk till 
sunset. | 

“ The cost of a thing,” he began, “is the | 
amount of what I will call life which is 
required to be exchanged for it, immediately 
or in the long run.” 
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“What do you call life?” interrupted the 
young man sullenly. 

Mr. Matthew Sumner was nonplussed, 
and not a little angry. He was prepared to 
go on for quite a long time, and here, at the 
very beginning of his homily, he was en- 
countered with a question to which he had 
no answer ready: to which, perhaps, there 
was no adequate answer. He felt personally 
agerieved, and that it was unmannerly of the 
young man to ask such a question. He 
suspected and condemned a cheap cleverness 
in this: the glib repartee of a brilliant but 
shallow intellect ; and he could not remem- 
ber the parry proper to this thrust in tierce. 
At last, he resorted to the weakest of all 
defences ; the #4 quoque of the defeated. 

“Well, what do_yow call life ? ” 

“T have always been unable,” answered 
the young man, “ to come to any acceptable 
conclusion. But as you chose to dogmatise 
upon the value of life, it seemed to me that 
it was up to you and not to me to be more 
explicit in the matter.” 

“What I had it in my mind to say,” 
Sumner continued, “is that, in the present 
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attificial and very complicated society in 
which we live, too much account is paid to 
material and often wholly adventitious things. 
I think that, at times, a simplification of the 
way of living—such as you are here carrying 
out—is health-giving not only to the body, 
but also to the mind. In these wide spaces : 
beside this illimitable sea: in this living 
sunshine: eating sparingly: sleeping in the 
open air and under the stars of night: 
something of the peace of God must enter 
into the soul—if it be only through the 
better being of the mere bodily tissue.” 
“You speak,” said the young man, in a 
very bitter tone, “‘ with great confidence.” 
“ Because I feel this benefaction in myself. 
I am not living so simply as you or so apart 
from my fellow-men: but, at least, far from 
cities and the many miseries of life. If 
under this perhaps Spartan regimen one 
foregoes some pleasures and indulgences, 
the returns ate proportionately great, and one 
escapes much pain, weariness and despair.” 
“So you think that by merely changing 
one’s habitat one can keep sorrow from one’s 
door and horror out of one’s mind ?” 
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“ Perhaps,” said Sumner gently, “ that is 
not always easy to achieve. But surely the 
sun and the waters ate medicine to many 
evils: and in time one is strenethened—and 
forgets.” 

ByLnese “watets 27’ repeated the other; 
lifting his head and laughing mirthlessly into 
the face of the sun. ‘“‘ That is how Naaman 
spoke— Are not Abana and Pharpar rivers 
of Damascus?’ ... but” (and the young 
man dropped his head forward again in a 
despairing manner) “there is no Jordan on 
this earth that will wash me clean!” 

ice. L dent understand,” stuttered 
Matthew Sumner. 

“You don’t understand ? You spoke just 
now of the health-givine virtues of the sea 
and the sunlight and the night-wind. These 
may bring health to some . . .” 

“Bat,” interrupted Sumner, “I never 
saw any one who looked in better bodily 
health than you.” 

“You forgot, though,” replied the young 
man, “to bring your microscope.” 

“My mictoscope?” echoed the bewil- 
dered Mr. Sumner. 
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“ Spirocheta pallida,” continued the young 
man, “‘is, as you ate doubtless aware, so 
small as to be only visible with the most 
powerful lenses.” 

Matthew Sumner stared at the other, as 
yet hardly comprehending the matter. 

“TI may be,” continued the young man, 
“T used to think that I was—beautiful to 
look upon. But I am a whited sepulchre 
full of dead men’s bones. ‘The primary sore 
is a small, hard chancre no larger than a 
lentil . . . the secondaty and tertiary symp- 
toms I will not offend you by describing.” 

“ Good God ! ” cried Sumner. 

The young man buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Do not despair,” continued Sumner, at 
last, gently, ““ remember that now the disease 
is easily curable when taken in the primary 
Stage. Thanks to the patience and devotion 
of innumerable workers, the remedy is to 
hand. Some have even said that it is now 
one of the easiest of all the deadly diseases to 
cure when properly treated at the beginning 
of the infection.” 

The young man lifted his face from his 
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hands : his eyes were wet with tears and his 
face was drawn almost as though in physical 
pain. 

“That know. Iam neither so ignorant, 
nor I hope so foolish, as Brieux’s impossible 
patient. But you are no doubt aware of 
what is one of the worst effets of the 
disease in the patient: it is not the later 
symptoms, which may never be reached: it 
is not blindness or paralysis, which may be 
entirely prevented. It is the effect on the 
patient’s mind... 

“God! do you know what that is? 
What it means to me? I am outcast— 
unclean. A leper in the cities of the world : 
a soutce—a potential source, at least—of 
corruption, of beastliness, of decay. By one 
almost involuntary a&t—by the mere acci- 
dental transference of an invisible germ—the 
whole aspect of the world is changed to 
me. 
“Man! I can no longer dream. Do 
you see that? I can no longer imagine. I 
can no longer love. Man does not live by 
bread alone, it has been said: but, hence- 
forth, I must live by bread alone. I may 
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only enjoy material pleasures—to eat, drink 
and be merry—and to lust, later, without any 
dream to relieve the squalor of that most 
miserable entertainment. I, who dreamed 
much: I, who alone lived with any content 
in this purgatory of earth with the aid of 
dreams. Can we help our natural needs P 
The funny gods made us and made Spirocheta 
patllda too—cutse them!” | | 

* But this state-of mind,” brokewm 
Sumner, “is not normal. The first shock 
will occasion, certainly, a mental disorder : 
but the effect must be evanescent. It will 
pass. My dear fellow, in six months’ time 
you will look back with wonder upon the 
horror that you are now going through...” 

“T will, will 1? And Bubbles too ? ” 

““ Who’s Bubbles ? ” 

“TI had to write and tell her. Do you 
think ’'m a scroundel, damn you! And I 
had only just learned to love for the first 
time. Then I came straight away here: to 
be alone. That I might not see other 
people happy.” 

“IT wish,” said Mr. Matthew Sumner 
very sortowfully, “ that I could give you any 
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comfort: but there is nothing that I can 
say. My sympathy would be merely im- 
pertinent.” 

“ There is nothing to be said,” replied the 
young man. 

He suddenly rose to his feet and stood for 
a moment like some sun-god or sea-god— 
_ perfectly proportioned in limb—a study in 
white and gold against the deep blue of the 
water. Sumner sat staring up at him, lost 
in admiration at that picture, and forgetful 
of the sorrow in the man’s heart, and of evil 
in the world: but only filled with delight at 
the sight of such grace and beauty and the 
golden sunlight and the high rocks and the 
blue sky and the sea below. 

E-leetous swim back to the shore,” he 
cried, raising his arms, golden in the sun- 
light, over his head—“ that is unless you are 
unwilling to risk contagion by swimming in 
the same ocean as myself.” 

* * 

Some weeks had passed by since Matthew 
Sumner had been borne shorewards upon 
the tides of Zana Dhu. He had gone back 
to London soon after his talk with the young 
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man upon the rock in the middle of the sea, 
for solitude had become distasteful to him, 
and the beauty that had before been a con- 
solation seemed to him now to be but a 
mockery in the face of so much sorrow and 
misery and pain. 

But London was empty of his friends. 
He grew out of humour with his own house 
and even with his books. The club in 
which he was most at home was closed for 
cleaning, and he was obliged either to eat 
uncomfortably at a restaurant or at clubs in 
which he felt a stranger and out of place. 

At last, after an attempt to work—an 
attempt which was foredoomed to failure, 
and which sorely tried the patience of 
several officials in the library of the British 
Museum—he gave up the adventure, and, 
otdering Cole to pack his bag, he caught the 
morning train to Paris. 

There is a property peculiar to Paris in 
that it ministers to all manner of diseases of 
the mind. If the unhappy can be made 
happy by any change in their habitation, a 
journey to that city is the most likely prescrip- 
tion to work a cure. For those who live in 
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Paris, and are already unhappy there, there 
is no hope; their sortow is such that no 
eatthly pilgrimage can remedy it: and their 
case is of a kind to be referred to spiritual 
tather than to earthly counsellors. 

So it came about that if, one evening 
towards the end of August, you had walked 
into the Taverne de Paris a little before 
seven o’clock, you would have seen Mr. 
Matthew Sumner seated on a bench below 
the frescoes of Steinlen reading The Times 
newspaper. On the table in front of him 
Stood a tall glass containing a mixture of 
vermouths and cassis and Dubonnet and 
soda water in which floated a large lump of 
ice. He held a cheap cigarette of the brand 
known as “ Maryland ” between his fingers, 
and he looked contented enough to be thus 
agreeably idle in that place. The spell of 
the city of Paris had, for the time, fallen upon 
his troubled spirit. 

Presently he laid The Times down upon the 
table. He sipped a little of the cool concoc- 
tion that he had prescribed for himself and 
looked about him with that interest and 
delight which is the heritage of simple- 
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minded people alone in a city other than 
their home-town: though, to be sure, Paris 
was almost as familiar to Matthew Sumner 
as London: if Paris can ever be familiar to 
any one with a gift of imagination and a 
childlike delight in watching other people 
and a genius for doing nothing without 
becoming weary. 

It was very pleasant, thought Sumner, to 
be in Paris once more: and remembering 
verses that he had made when he was a 
student and when he was still a poet, he 
began repeating softly to himself : 

** A city of a thousand shames 
Still with a blaze of glory gilded : 
Republican—yet filled with names 
Of kings and the palaces they builded. 
Where no-one bleats and no-one blames 
And haply saint and sinner jostle ; 


The city most beloved of James 
(I mean the painter, not th’ Apostle). 


** A city of an hundred nooks 

Hid beneath pinnacle and steeple : 

A city as beloved by dukes 
As by less elevated people : 

A city of the finest cooks 
As ever cooked the royal dinners : 

A city filled with counts and crooks, 
And ancient saints and modern sinners, 

* * * * 
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“Paris! A city still to be 

Through future centuries undaunted : 
City by fairies held in fee 

And still in fairy fashion haunted : 
Enchanted ; and as sweet to me 

As Plymouth dry to Mrs. Harris... 
In vain to strain hyperbole, 

°Tis praise enough to say—‘ Tis Paris!” ” 


He sipped a little more of his complicated 
brew, and continued—although he was this 
side of the river and a mile or more from the 
Boul’-Mich’ : 

“But most I love, when nights are fine, 
To wander down the Rue de Bonaparte 
And sit and weave these rhymes of mine 
In some small cabaret, alone, apart ; 
Sipping my ordinary wine: 
Fating my omelette au gratin : 


Thankful that one may nobly dine 
For deux balles in the Quartier Latin.” 


He lit another cigarette and began to 
speculate idly about the folk around him. 
The café was tather empty. Altogether, 
from where Sumner sat, he could not see 
more than perhaps a dozen people sitting 
before the small tables. They were common- 
place enough. Two men in bowler hats 
and large beards playing draughts: two or 
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three students: regular habitués of the 
place, reading the evening papers: one of 
two girls, well, but by no means extrava- 
gantly, dressed, and bearing themselves 
modestly enough whatever their méters may 
have been. In brief, the half-bourgeois, 
half-Bohemian and wholly decorous cHientele 
that one would expect to find at an old- 
established house. ; 

Matthew Sumner drank up his apéritif 
and was turning over in his mind where he 
could dine, when his thoughts were turned 
from this agreeable problem at the sight of 
a newcomer who had just entered the café, 
and who now stood just inside the doorway 
looking around the place as though she were 
in search of a friend or perhaps, merely, to 
take stock of the people there before she 
found her way to a corner. 

She stood, framed as it were in the door- | 
way of the café, and even George, who, after 
so many years’ service in Montmartre, might 
have been expected to be unmoved at the 
sight of any mortal loveliness, paused in the 
middle of wiping the marble top of a table 
and straightened his back. As for Sumner, 
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he forgot any manners he may ever have 
known, and stared, open-eyed, at her. 

She was dark and very slender. She had 
a small, oval face, perfectly formed, and her 
head was poised upon a neck which would 
have made the most fortunate of sculptors 
out of love with his model. Her black hair, 
which gleamed with a metallic brilliancy, 
even in the obscured light of the café, hung 
in a curtain about her head and was cut 
evenly around on a level with her chin. 
Her mouth was small: her lips delicately 
moulded and of the colour of the scarlet 
petals of wild poppies, and her eyes, wide 
open like those of a child, were of the 
deepest blue. She wore a white silk blouse 
with a broad square collar, which was cut so 
low in the front as to be remarkable even in 
Montmartre, and which showed to perfection 
the superb modelling of her neck and 
shoulders. She wore a dark skirt which 
ended some six inches below her knees. 
Her small feet were encased in a pair of grey 
suéde shoes and her ankles were so thin that 
Sumner felt sure that, if he were permitted 
the delight of making the experiment, his 
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thumb and first finger would meet if they 
were placed around either one of them. She 
wore no ornaments of any kind save a plain 
gold slave bangle around her left wrist. 

She stood, thus, for a moment in the door- 
way, looking around the café. For the 
fraction of a second her eyes met Sumnet’s. 
She walked slowly across to the table. 

“* May I sit here 2” she asked, in English, 
and speaking with a slight lisp that was very 
child-like and pleasing to the ear. 

“ But certainly, Mam’selle,” said Matthew 
Sumner. The “ Mam’selle” slipped out 
unconsciously—and of necessity: after all, 
there is no alternative in English. ‘“ Miss ” 
is a term of address relegated to the public 
bar. 

“You ate not French?” said Sumner, 
rather as one Stating a fact than as one asking 
a question. 

“On my mother’s side only : I was born 
in London: in faét I have lived there all my 
hfe.’ 

It was on the tip of his tongue to ask her 
what she was doing in Montmartre: what 
she was doing here in the Taverne de Paris : 
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why she was dressed... but Matthew 
Sumner remembered himself in time and 
said instead : 

“ How did you know I was English ? ” 

“Tt is surely a simple matter: when you 
tead The Times.” 

“Of course,” laughed Sumner; “I had 
not thought of that.” 

“ W/ill you be very annoyed if I ask some- 
thing of you ?” said the child—for Sumner 
could have sworn that she was not more 
than eighteen. 

“Tam wholly at your service,” answered 
Matthew Sumner gravely. 

“Then will you, please, ask me to 
dinner ?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Sumner formally, 
* will you do me the honour of dining with 
ites? 7” 

“That’s very sweet of you. Let us go 
to Pére Boivin’s, opposite. It is quiet there 
and the food is good.” 

Ten minutes later Matthew Sumner and 
the girl were sitting opposite one another at 
a stall table in the corner and dinner was 
being ordered. 
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“‘ What shall we drink ? ” asked Sumner— 
“some white wine: Vouvray—or a bottle 
of Chateau Filhot: or do you prefer red 
wine, or—er—er—champagne ?” 

“No, thanks. Pll have just a little Vichy 
water, if I may.” 

He ordered the Vichy water and some 
Carbonnieux for himself, and the hors d’euvres 
having been by now spread about the table, 
he busied himself with the offering of these 
to his guest. 

* * x 2 

The dinner was at length ended, and the 
two sat opposite one another, drinking 
coffee. During the meal they had talked of 
a number of things but remotely connected 
with one another and each of no importance 
whatsoever. He had asked her her name 
early in the meal. 

“You may call me Wendy,” she had 
said. 

That did not bring him any nearer the 
solution of a mystery that troubled him 
tremendously. The name, however, suited © 
her; and he was thankful that she had not 
said: “ They call me Wendy.” 
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He could not make it out. She was not 
the type—if he was a judge of faces at all— 
she was not the type which—well, which she 
appeared to be. She was dressed shame- 
lessly to attraét—yet she had made no such 
appeal to him during the last hour such as 
might have been expected of her. And she 
was so young. Moreover, she was plainly 
happy: more, she was radiant, as though 
she had overcome all obstacles. A goddess, 
resplendent in the hour of victory. For a 
long time Matthew Sumner had been screw- 
ing up his courage to speak good counsel : 
it was most difficult to do so to this so 
beautiful child: it was a delicate under- 
taking, and, in any event, savoured of prig- 
gishness. But Sumner could remain silent 
no longer. After all, she was pitifully young. 

* Er—er—Wendy,” began Sumner, “ may 
I ask a very personal question ?” 

Wendy nodded her small head. 

** How old are you ?” 

“1 was nineteen last month.” 

“ Then,” continued Matthew Sumner, “I 
am not quite, but almost old enough, to be 
your father. I want you to forgive me, 
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therefore, if I speak a little seriously—as, 
indeed, I have no right to speak, but as I 
cannot help speaking. After all, you are 
English like myself—and that, perhaps, 
might be my best excuse for saying what I 
am—er—er—going to say.” 

“Yes?” said Wendy encouragingly, and 
with unimpaired cheerfulness. 

“Well; er... you ‘ought note jee 

..er... should not,” continued Sum- 
ner, finding it more difficult every moment. 
“ What I mean is, you ought not to be here. 
Like: this ... . dressed like this: enum 
doing this sort of thing. Wendy, believe 
me, it isn’t worth it. God knows, I am no 
motalist. I am no Puritan. Theoretically, 
I have nothing to say against it. I am a 
Pagan. But in practice—in Paris here and 
now—it’s ... it’s disaster. The tisk of 
disease alone... and that is inevitable 

bP) 

Sumner had looked anywhere but at the 
face of the child opposite him during his 
delivery of this homily. But he looked up 
when she spoke to see a smile upon her lips 
and a soft light in her eyes. 
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| outed dear: 2 perfect dear. “I know 
now that I was right in picking you out 
at the café. I know that you will help 
aie,” 

“T will do all I can to help you,” said 
Sumner very soberly. 

“Then I want you to find for me the best 
specialist, either here or in London.” 

Matthew Sumner stared dully at Wendy 
across the table. 

fThen T-am too late,” he. said, at last, 
very sorrowfully. 

Wendy shook her small head at Matthew 
Sumner and laughed happily. ‘“‘ You seem 
to take me for either less or, perhaps, more, 
than lam. C’w est pas, je vous assure, mon métier 
a@ faire ga: and it is essential that I have the 
best treatment that can be procured, be- 
Gmse . 3.” 

Wendy paused for a moment. 

“Yes 2?” asked Matthew Sumner. 

“ Because I am engaged to be married.” 

Matthew Sumner half rose from his chair 
as though he would leave the restaurant. 
He sat down again, still staring blankly at the 
flushed and lovely face before him. 
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“T don’t understand,’ he muttered 
weakly. 

“TJ will tell you. Listen. I am by pro- 
fession an artist’s model. I am not a prosti- 
tute: nor have I been in the habit ever of 
giving myself to men: except, recently, for. 
a special purpose. I loved and was loved — 
by a young artist: his name doesn’t matter. 
We were to be married—and then—he was 
foolish (oh, so foolish !) for one moment— 
one brief quarter of an hour—he was silly 
and foolish and weak . . . and then he ran 
away and hid himself and wrote to me of 
what had happened and how he must never 
see me again although he still and always 
loved me—and had loved me: although he 
had been, for one moment, mad. My lover 
was an honest man. There was only one 
way out of the difficulty: I saw that clearly 
and at once. . .,.,1 came to Paris. Uicowa 
hardly walk the streets in London lest I met 
people I knew. As soon as I am cured, I 
can go back to him. Had I not been © 
infected also, he would never allow it. He 
holds himself unclean—a leper: now I, also, 
am a leper and unclean... .” 
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“Then you are Bubbles ! ” cried Matthew 
Sumner abruptly, under the stress of a 
sudden conviction. 

“Yes, that is his name for me. How do 
you know ?” asked Wendy, wide-eyed with 
sutprise. 

“T will help you all I can,” said Mr. 
Matthew Sumner, ignoring the last question. 

“I was very sure you would,” answered 
Wendy—or Bubbles. 

* * k * 

Mr. Matthew Sumner reached Quillan 
about five o’clock in the evening. But he 
did not leave until the next morning the task 
that he had come thus far to do. He set 
out immediately for the Valley that has No 
Name and the little beach between the tall 
cliffs, where the young man dwelt in his tent. 
He was a messenger to bring solace to a soul 
in great torment, and to delay his office for a 
minute longer than could be helped was to 
be mote than ordinarily cruel. 

He struck across the moors with a swing- 
ing gait and in an hout’s time reached the 
Stream that ran into the little cove. He was 
very happy—for if there was much pain and 
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evil in the world, there was also much joy: 
and above and over all else, there was love 
triumphant over all obstacles : love which is 
self-immolation and the strength of which 
even the gods themselves are powerless to 
defy. He sang as he walked down the 
valley in the soft evening light: for was he 
not a bringer of glad tidings ; the announcer 
of very wonderful news? He reached the 
natrow beach at the same moment as the 
sun touched with its rim the water that 
had already been miracled into a sea of 
blood. 

He piured to himself the wonder that he 
would awake in the eyes of that unhappy 
exile as he told his tale—in the way in which 
Wendy or Bubbles had told him to tell it— 
before he delivered the letter that had been 
given into his care. 

He walked across the sand and around the 
rock barrier behind which the young man 
had pitched his tent. All was as he had 
seen it not so many days since. 

The small tent was there under the over- 
hanging rock, and the same black iron kettle 
lay across the two stones; though now 
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under it a wood-fire crackled and spluttered, 
and before it crouched a figure. 

At the sound of Sumner’s approach the 
young man tose. He cried out and ran to 
meet him, leaving the kettle to look after 
itself. Matthew Sumner stood still suddenly : 
petrified with amazement. It was the young 
man with whom he had talked on the rock 
imine: middle of the sea. There was no 
mistaking the poise of limb: the clean-cut 
face: the high forehead: the mass of golden 
hair, now flaming almost to a copper tint in 
the ted light of the sunset. It was the 
expression of the face that had changed: it 
was fadiant with youth and happiness. 
There was laughter trembling on the lips 
and the vision of delight in the eyes. 

He seized Matthew Sumner’s hand and 
shook it repeatedly. 

“ Congratulate me,” he cried, “ congtatu- 
late me. It is all 2 mistake. I have been 
making a fool of myself: the diagnosis was 
wrong. The Wassermann test has proved 
it: and there are no secondary symptoms. 
I am all right: I am all right: I am all 
right |” 


~ 
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